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present lord of Helen. The meed of victory is to be Helen
herself, with all her treasures, she now appearing for the
first time in the Epos.

Helen is summoned from her palace to witness the com-
bat. So she hastens from her chamber, attended by two
handmaidens, and comes to the place of the Scsean gates,
where are gathered King Priam and the elders of the city.

Homer nowhere attempts to describe Helen's beauty in
detail, but impresses it upon the reader merely by show-
ing the bewitching effect of her presence upon others.
Even these sage old men fall under the spell of her divine
beauty, and, when they see her coming upon the towers,
softly speak winged words, one to the other:

"Small blame is it that Trojans and well-greaved
Achaeans should for such a woman long time suffer hard-
ships; marvellously like is she to the immortal goddesses
to look upon. Yet even so, though she be so goodly, let
her go upon their ships and not stay to vex us and our
children after us.1'

Priam, however, addresses his beautiful daughter-in-law
with gentle words, laying the blame, not on her/but on
the gods, for the dolorous war of the Achasans. Helen
utters expressions of self-reproach, and then, at Priam's
request, points out the famous warriors of the invading
host.

Paris is vanquished in the single combat, and Menelaus
would have slain his foe, and in that moment have regained
Helen, had not the goddess Aphrodite snatched up Paris
in a cloud and transported him to his chamber. Aphro-
dite then appears to Helen, in the form of an aged dame,
and bids her return to her lord. Helen recognizes the god-
dess, and her scornful, bitter reply shows how the high-
spirited lady rebelled at the chains with which Aphrodite
bound her. The wrath and menace of Aphrodite, however.